THE DAYS OF THE LOCH NESS MONSTER
seriously and often successfully in the Twenties by retired Army
officers and such. The police were not too proud to call in the
dowser to help them locate drowned bodies in the muddy beds
of rivers; and one dowser found four such within a few months.
There was also a vogue for diagnosing disease by the same
methods of divination: the borderline, however, was generally
considered to be overstepped when dowsers claimed that they
could locate springs or buried minerals by using their wand over
a map of the area of search; and when diagnosticians similarly
claimed to be able to read disease symptoms merely from a ring
or brooch worn by the patient. A famous borderland machine
of the Twenties was cDr. Abram's Box'. This was an electrical
instrument, not unlike a gramophone, which was supposed to
diagnose diseases by detecting electrical radiations in a spot of
the patient's blood or in a sample of his handwriting. The
patient had to face west when preparing his sample for the
machine. The Press reported that unscrupulous doctors made
enormous sums from the box, though it had been proved a
shameless fake by a group of eminent scientists. Yet many
people remained convinced of its efficacy and held that the test
had been unfairly conducted. As late as August 1939 the Spec-
tator printed a letter from Lord Tavistock, inquiring whether
'in view of the large amount of money being spent annually on
cancer research and treatment, it would not be a good plan to
spend some on the exploitation of the late Dr. Abram's methods'.
The London Press was engaged in a bitter and exhausting
circulation war. For some time the Daily Express had been com-
peting with the Daily Mail, but real warfare did not start until
1930, when the amalgamation of the Daily News and the Daily
Chronicle into the News Chronicle, and the reorganization of the
Daily Herald, brought two more large dailies into the fray. The
Daily Heraldh&d been living a hand-to-mouth existence since its
foundation., struggling on independently of both the Press
Barons and the official Labour Party and constantly appealing
for help to its readers. In 1930 it was no longer meeting ex-
penses, and J. S. Elias (later Lord Southwood) of Odham's
Press, which had also bought up John Bull, the People, and Sport-
ing Life, at different times, acquired 51 per cent of the shares;
the rest belonged to the Trade Unions. The deal contained a
clause that Odham's and the T.U.G. were to be equally repre-
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